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BASS ROCK, ENGLISH COAST. 
“The fierce Dane, 
Upon the eastern coast of Lothia landed 
Near to that place where the sea-rock immense, 
Amazing Buss, looks o’er a fertile land.” 
([Home’s Dovetas. 


One of the first objects that strikes the eye of the trav- 
eller, after he has crossed the Scottish border by Berwick, 
is this remarkable rock in the sea, which lies at the mouth 
of the Frith of Forth, at the distance of about a mile and 
ahalf from the coast of East Lothian. It continues to 
be seen during the rest of the journey, until the traveller 
approaches Haddington, when the mountain called Ber- 
wick-law, and other high grounds conceal it from view. 
Itis about a mile in circumference, and not much more 
than 400 feet above the level of the sea, but looks consid- 
erably higher. The water that washes its precipitous sides 
is from 30 to 40 fathom’s deep. The rock can be ap- 
proached in safety, only in fine weather; and its stark, 
rugged cliffs are only accessible by one narrow passage 
that faces the main land. Close by this only landing- 
place is a castle, now in ruins, but once a place of great 
strength and some importance in history, consisting of 
four square towers and connecting works. During the 
war of religion between Charles II. and the Covenanters, 
this castle was converted into a state-prison, and became 


the solitary residence of many west-country Whigs and, 


recusants. When the dynasty of the Stewarts was driven 
from the throne of the United Kingdom, the Bass Rock 
was occupied by a brave garrison devoted to that ill-fated 
family, who obstinately defended it for several years, and 
gained for the place the dubious honor of its being the last 
spot of British ground to yield to the improved and more 
constitutional government introduced by the revolution of 
1688. Besides the castle there seems once to have 
been a hermitage and some other habitations on this 
rock ; but soldiers, monks, prisoners and peasants have 
all been long gone; and now the only inhabitants of the 
Bass are immense flocks of Solan geese and some score of 
sheep, that contrive to climb up its precipitous sides, and 
find pasture on its summit. 

The base of the rock is perforated completely through 
from east to west, by a natural cavern fearfully dark in the 
centre, and through which the sea frequently dashes and 
roars with astounding violence, but which may be exam- 
ined at low water on a calm day. When the tide is out, 
the water remaining in this curious fissure, at a few yards 
from its mouth, is not more than knee-deep. The young 
fishermen often go through it, though its aspect is exceed- 
ingly terrific. At one of the entrances to this cavern, it 
appears as if the Bass were composed of two immense 
rocks, the larger of which leans diagonally against the 
smaller, leaving this narrow chasm between them at the 


. bottom, but closely joining with each other at all other 


points. There are several other caverns of considerable 


length, the openings into which resemble fretted Gothic 
windows or doors that have been made to deviate from 
the perpendicular by time or violence. The pencil of an 
able artist alone could convey an idea of their singularity 
and beauty.— Penny Mag. 





BASS ROCK, AS VIEWED FROM THE SEA. 























Moral Cales. 











MISS BEFORE TEENS. 
BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 
Mama, will you please to spread 
A little sugar on my bread, 
And mama, dearest, if you please, 
To cut a little bit of cheese, 
Just a very little bit; 
I’m grown too large now to be carried, 
To-morrow, ma, mayn’t I be married ? 

“‘ Come Helen,” said Mrs. Henderson to her daughter, 
aged eleven, “‘ put up your beads and trinkets, and prepare 
for bed—it’s almost eight o’clock.” 

“Indeed, ma, I cannot afford to do any such thing as to 
go to bed so soon,” replied the young lady, “I’m entirely 
too old to be talked to in such childish language, and be- 
sides, Mr. Kingston is to be here at half past eight, there’s 
his card in the rack now.” 

Mrs, Henderson was dumb in astonishment for a few 
moments after her womanish daughter had done speak- 
ing, and prompted by curiosity, she examined the card 
rack, and sure enough the “ complimefits of Mr. George 
Kingston” were there in old English letters, on a beau- 
tiful embossed card. Mr. George Kingston had just turn- 
ed his 12th year, he wore a stock, and flourished a silver 
headed cane. Mrs. Henderson amused herself a short 
time with the little emblem of the children’s precocity, 
when replacing it in the rack, and seating herself near 
Miss Helen, she resumed the conversation by saying :— 

“And so George Kingston is to be, here at half past 
eight, is he ?” § 

‘* Yes, ma, when he sent his card up this morning, the 
message accompanying it was that he would be here at 
that hour.” 

‘And for what purpose?’ 

“‘ Why ma, to talk about everything, like other people do.” 

** What sort of everything ?” 

“* Why the balls, and the theatre, Hannington’s Diora- 
mas and the Ravels, and,— 

‘Poh, child, hush, and bustle off to bed—you are a 
pretty minx to talk of entertaining a beau with ball and 
nonsense ; come, off with you.” 

“* Minx, ma, what do you mean by that? Do you re- 
member that I have been to boarding school ?” 

“Yes, child, I remember that you've been to dancing 
school, there’s where you met with Mr. George Kingston, 
I suppose.” 

“* Yes, ma, you know there’s always a few moments’ 
leisure between the setts, and then the ladies and gentle- 
men promenade and talk about the weather and a thousand 
pretty things.” 

“And what sort of pretty things do you and George 
Kingston talk about ?” 

“George Kingston! Ma, it’s Mr. Kingston; he’s as 
much right to be called Mr. as anybody. He rattaned 
Henry Cuthbert for slighting me in the waltz, and I don’t 
like to hear him spoken of so disrespectfully.”’ 

“‘ Highty tighty, Miss Henderson! and so I suppose we 


‘* Courtship, indeed! we are not so foolish as to waste 
time in courtship, I can tell you, madam—and if you 
must know it, we have been engaged two months.” 

This was a secret worth knowing, and Mrs. Henderson, 
a8 soon as she received the information, prompted by cu- 
riosity, determined to await the arrival of Mr. George 
Kingston, to see how these youthful lovers would demean 
themselves in her presence. In due time the little hero 
was announced, and after a few handsome flourishes of 
his silver topped cane, he seated himself, and began to 
play the man. 

‘* How do you like the manner in which Miss Fustion 
behaved the other évening, Miss Helen?” asked the in- 
fant wooer. 

‘** At the ball—O horrible, she’s the most ill-behaved 
young lady in the world, and she’s to be married in four 
weeks, did'you know it, Mr. Kingston?” 

‘1 heard it at the theatre last night ; you should have 
been there, Miss Helen; the play was excellent, and Miss 
Eustice fainted. You cannot conceive how interesting 
she looked.” 

‘“*Fainted! O my gracious! 
Mr. Kingston ?” 

“She was so affected at Virginia’s being stabbed by 
her father, Miss Helen.” 

** Well, I don’t wonder at it, anything at the theatre 
looks so natural, and she’s a chicken-hearted creature. 
Did you ever see one so frightened as: she was at the dio- 
rama ?”” 

‘* She was very much frightened, Miss Helen, and tore 
some ofthe buttons off Mr. Wise’s coat in clinging to him 
for support. She isto be married to Mr. Wise in the 
spring.” 

“To be married in the spring, and so young, Mr. 
Kingston? Why, ma saysI shan’t these four years.” 

“*She’s a fortune, they say, Miss Helen, and Henry 
Howell’s mother says he must strike when the iron is hot.” 

“The young lady was courted years ago, Mr. Kings- 
ton, and her first lover died ; she’s been melancholy ever 
since, and some say she’s in a decline; I wonder if it is 
true?” 

‘Don’t know, indeed; but the Ravels, the Ravels, 
Miss Helen, they’re going away next week, and we must 
see them before they leave us;. when can you go?” 

“IT can’t tell exactly, Mr. Kingston, may’be Monday 
night, I’ll ask ma, may’be she’ll go with us—it will be so 
fine to have ma go with us. Will you go with us ma?” 

‘* What are you talking about, child?” asked the moth-- 
er, lifting her eyes from a book which she was pretending: 
to read, though in truth she had been a listener to all that 
had been said, and atrial it was to her to preserve her 
gravity during the very animated and interesting discus- 
sion ?” 

‘‘Why,” said Mr. George Kingston, ‘“‘I have invited 
Miss Helen to go and see the Ravels, and she requests 
that you will accompany us, madam—will you be so kind?” 

“*O yes, ma, do, it will be so fine, you on one side of 
Mr. Kingston, and I on the other; I guess Miss Fustian 
and Miss St. Eustace would feel very flat ; both their moth- 
exs forbid their beaus coming to their house any more, 
and they are obliged to meet away from home—do ma, 
go with us,.will you?” 

Mrs. Henderson had been exceedingly amused at their 
chit chat, and she could scarcely suppress a smile when 
she remembered that “‘ that they had been engaged these 
two months ;” truly, thought she they will make a°fovely 
couple, he thirteen, and she eleven, and they conversing 
with as much interest and freedom as ifthey were twenty ; 
she laid her book aside for a moment, and soberly exclaim-- 
ed—“‘ Well, I wonder what this world is coming to ?” 

The little lovers were completely thrown off the track: 
of their tete-a-tete, for it was evident that the surprise'of 
Helen’s mother had arisen from their conversation, and 
her movement had too much meaning in it for them to be 
mistaken. Miss Helen looked at her mother with'a fear-- 
ful frown, and Mr. George Kingston shrugged up his shoul- 
ders and looked towards his hat. Discretion on his-part: 
was doubtless the better part of valor: 

For he that loves and runs away, 
May live to love another day. 

And after he had flourished his silver mounted cane, 
and pulled his'watch from his pocket, and adjusted his 
stock and collar, he arose to take his departure. 

From that time forth, Miss Helen was forced to retire 
to bed at eight o’clock. [Baltimore Monument. 


What made her faint, 


[And it would be a great deal better for many other yo 
Misses to retire to bed at eight oclock, than to attend balls an 
theatres, late at night, where by dressing thin, and exposing their 
health to the night air, they contract colds, causing consu 
even if they do not form improper associations, of which 
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may expect a courtship soon !’’ 
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“HISTORY OF THREE JEWISH CHILDREN. 


More than a century ago—it was about the year 1717— 
there lived at Berlin a Jew, whose name was Isaac Veits. 
He had three daughters, who, as they played about the 
doors, got acquainted with the children of a Christian that 
lived in a garret above them. ‘his Christian was a sol- 
dier, who, with his wife feared the Lord; and when the 
little Jewish girls used to come up stairs, and listen to 
their family prayers, and their hymns of praise, they were 
made very welcome. At this time, the age of the eldest 
girl was twelve, her name was Sprintz. Her two sisters 
were named Gattel and Esther, the one ten years of age, 
the other only eight. 

One day they told the soldier’s wife that they wished to 
be Chtistians; The Holy Ghost who teaches savingly, 
had been opening their souls, and showing them Jesus. 
Nothing would satisfy them but that she should take them 
to speak with Kahman, the Lutheran minister of St. Ma- 
ry’s Church. She did so, and left them to talk with the 
minister. And now the fire which God had kindled be- 
gan to burst forth. 

The eldest girl, Sprintz, told Mr. K. how she and her 
two little sisters had come to be protected by him, ‘‘ be- 
cause they had a great desire to have part with Jesus of 
Nazareth, ‘the ttue God who died for them.” She said 
also, that it'was sincere love to that crucified One that 
constrained them to leave their parents’s roof. The min- 
ister, however, surprised at this extraordinary sight—three 
little girls of their own accord leaving all for Christ!! 
began to think that. they had been ill-used by their pa- 
rents. He therefore advised them to go home again, 

and be very obedient. Upon this all three flung them- 
selves at his feet, begging him to receive them “in the 
name of Jesus, whom they loved and adored.”. They said 
again, that nothing in the world had led them to leave 
home but their desire to be Christ’s children. They all 
declared, ‘“‘ We are resolved rather to die than to leave 
our Jesus.” 

The minister now agreed to take them into his house ; 
and he then sat down and wrote an account of the matter 
to the king, who was in the city, asking if the parents 
should be allowed to interfere with their children. He 
had scarcely done this, when the parents, missing their 
children, begana search for them all over town. After 
sometime they were directed to Mr. Kahman’s house. No 
sooner did they enter than they demanded their children. 
Bat he calmly told them what had happened, and what he 
had done ; and while the parents were still with him, there 
arrived from the king four ministers, whom he had sent 
to inquire into the matter. 

It was now arranged that the children should be exam- 
ined by these four commissioners, but that the parents 
should be so near as to overhear. every word without be- 
ing seen ; the three little girls were then brought in, and 
again told their desire not to go home, but to ‘* become 
Christians and children of eternal salvation,” but what did 
they know of this salvation? They could not read, they 
had never been to any such school as our young people are 
privileged to attend; how could they know about salva- 
tion? They were asked; and in reply, repeated very sol- 
emnly the Lord’s prayer, many hymns and many passages 
eut of the New Testament. The youngest of them, little 
Esther, repeated the chief articles of the Christian faith. 
They said they had learnt most of these things when at 
play with the children of Christians. Yes, he who shall 
teach savingly “‘ the boys and the girls that shall play in 
-the streets. of Jerusalem,” Zech. viii. 5, had taught them 
in the midst of their recreations. 

They were then told that they would meet with very 
much to try them, if they became Christians; nay, that 

-even Christians might despise and forsake them; that 
they would have to work very hard to procure a liveli- 
hood. Upon this they all said, “‘ they would work till the 
very blood spurted out of their nails, if only they might be 
made children of eternal salvation, and if they were not 
happy in this world, they. would be so in the world to 
-come.” ‘They were asked\“®But would you not rather live 
comfortably? your father and: mother will take you home, 
and, they have fine clothes;ready for each of you.” They 
replied, ‘‘the clothes must remain in this world: but we 
wish to be children of eternal salvation.” 

Thus far had they:stood unmoved. ‘Their parents were 
now brought in; théy spoke: to) their girls ‘with tears, and 
kissed them. tenderly; and sasked them to come back. The 
children were amazed and wept much ; but still they 
were steadfast; Especially Gattel, whom her mother 
pressed. very; much to go home with her, answered, ‘ No ; 
but you, mother, ought rather to become a Christian too.” 
They then sought to hide themselves behind the ministers; 
but the ministers in order to try them more, pushed them 
back, saying, they did very ill to be unkind to their pa- 
rents, who had such love for them. Still they were not 
moved, though they showed great bashfulness before their 
parents. The mother then implored them to remember 
the duty they owed to her and their father. The father 
then began to sigh and to weep, and lift up his hands to 
heaven, upbraiding them for their conduct. But the Lord 
who.commands..us to “‘ obey our parents in the Lord,” 
Eph. vi. 1, and who told us that if we “love father or 
mother more than, him, we are not his disciples,” Matt. x. 
37, that same Lord by his Holy Spirit was keeping the 
hearts of these little ones. ‘The mother who was a talka- 
tive woman, at length burst out into threatnings on them 

















for obstinacy and disobedience; and ended by actually 
pouring out her curse upon them. 

All this was very terrible to these three helpless chil- 
dren; they said that they still loved their parents, 
and were sensible of their duty to them, but only they could 
not give up Christ by returning with them. O blessed 
children of faithful Abraham! They ‘‘ endured as see- 
ing Him who is invisible,” Heb. xi. 27, and have their 
names put on the roll with the ‘ elders who obtained a 
good report through faith.” 

The parents being removed, the question was put, “ Il 
your father and mother would turn Christians, would you 
be content to go back with them?” At this question 
their countenances all of a sudden changed, not unlike 
the sun when it shines out after the clouds are dispelled. 
They replied with uncommon satisfaction, that ‘‘ then 
they would go home with all their hearts, and suffer any 
tribulation.” But they added, they “ would not otherwise 
go home; for they loved Jesus above all other beings, 
and would follow him.” They said, too, ‘‘ You must put 
us in a spin house, we will be quite willing to labor there.” 
And the child Esther added, ‘‘ And if you will give me 
nothing, let me die of hunger, or cut off my very head, 
I would rather loose my life than be separated from my 
dearest Jesus, who died for me. If you refuse me, he is 
ready to take me into his arms, and I will die and live 
with him.” 

Dr. Jablonski, one of the ministers, relates that none 
present could now refrain from weeping; all was spoken 
with so much artlessness, and so amazing did the Grace 
of God appear. ‘‘Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings he was perfecting praise. Nay, were not these true 
successors of the blessed crowd of little ones that followed 
Jesus in the temple, and cried, ‘‘ Hosannah to the Son of 
David.’”” However, once more the parents were allowed 
for some hours, to deal with the children alone. But no 
sooner did these three witnesses of Christ come back to 
the room where the ministers were, than they run to them 
again, threw themselves at their feet, and entreated to be 
allowed to remain. ‘The parents then went away. And 
might not Sprintz, Gattal, and Esther now have sung, 

“O God of my salvation, 
Leave me not, nor forsake ; 
Though my parents both should leave, 
The Lord will me uptake.” Ps, xxvii. 9. 

When the king of Prussia had heard the whole matter, 
he gave orders that the children should be protected and 
instructed as they desired. _ Accordingly, the kind pastor, 
Mr. Kahman, kept them in his house, and began to show 
them the way more perfectly.” At this time none of them 
could read; but they knew the word ‘“ Jesus ” when they 
saw it in a book, and often they would turn over a whole 
book to look upon that name. To them “his name. was 
as an ointment poured forth,” Sol. Song. 'i.3; for they 
were true daughters of Jerusalem. They one day told 
Mr. Kahman that they knew of some other Jewish chil- 
dren who felt as they did, but who could not escape from 
their friends. Were these not really like David’s lambs 
in the lion’s mouth? Lord take the prey from the mighty ! 

Their parents were allowed to Come and see them when- 
ever they pleased ; but we do not know that. there was 
any change on the parents. Alas! some children shall in 
vain look for their fathers and mothers at the right hand 
of Christ. 

Oh that parents would be warned! Young Abijah goes 
to heaven, his father Jeroboam is a castaway. 

Some years after this, a letter from Berlin mentioned 
that these three sisters were to be very soon baptized. 
Baptism had been long delayed in order that all might 
see how genuine and intelligent was their faith in Jesus, 
After this, we have no farther accounts of them. No doubt 
the Lord thought it best, after preserving this record of 
their faith and love, to hide them in obscurity, that they 
might not be proud. But let us be followers of their faith 
and patience, even as they followed their father Abraham’s 
faith, when he left Ur of the Chaldees. And so we shall 
inherit the promises. 

_Ifany one who reads this narrative shall in like manner 
give up, ‘* for Christ’s sake and the gospel, house, or breth- 
ren or sistcrs, or father or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands,” Mark x. 29, that person shall be a hyndred times 
happier in this world, even if persecuted, and shall get 
eternal life in the world to come, when the Lord Jesus 
causes ‘‘ the meek to inherit the earth.’’—Rev. A. A. Bon- 
ar. Children’s Miss. Magazine. 





History and Biography. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 78.] 
Georce II. 
Crowned 1727—Died 1760. 

George II. was inferior in abilities to his father, and 
strongly biased with partiality for his dominions on the 
continent. The leading man in his ministry, for the first 
part of his reign, was Sir Robert Walpole, who had so vi- 
olently persecuted the Tory party in the reign of George 
I. He had risen from low beginnings through two reigns. 
The aspect of parties now changed.’ A portion of the 
Whigs uniting with the Tories, and forming an opposition 
to the ministry, the party that favored the ministry was 
called the Court party, and the other, the Country party. 
But the court party, by the influence of patronage, and as 











“it is said of bribery also, were for many years triumphant, 


carrying all their measures in parliament by large ma- 
jorities. 
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In the early part of this reign, frequent complaints 
were made of infringements of the late treaty, on the pan 
of Spain, by robbing and abusing the English merchants, 
on the coast of America; and though remonstrances were 
made to the Court of Spain, and a new treaty formed, 
this did not stop the evil; and it became a matter of lon 
and loud complaint against the ministry; which with sey. 
eral other unpopular measures, increased the opposition: 
but still, being unable to carry any measure, they retired 
in a body from parliament. And a rupture happening be. 
tween the king and his eldest son, the Prince of Wales 
he and all his adherents were gained over to the opposi. 
tion, which greatly increased its strength. 

The complaints against the Spanish still continuing, 
about the year 1740, another war broke out, and France, 
declaring in favor of Spain, all Europe was again in arms, 
This war lasted seven or eight years, and was carried on 
by sea and by land, on the continent of Europe, in the 
Mediterranean, in both the East and West Indies, and in 
North and South America. The people of this country 
were involved in it, and suffered greatly from the depre- 
dations ofthe French and Indians. It was during this 
war, that the successful expedition was made in New Eng. 
land against Cape Breton, and subsequently that the 
French fleet which was sent against New England was de- 
stroyed by a storm, while the Colonists were engaged in 
fasting and prayer, on account of the expected attack. A 
great many desperate battles were fought in this war, and 
much blood and treasure lost. In 1748, the treaty of Aix. 
la-Chapelle was signed ; which, however, gained no real 
advantage to England. 

During this war, Charles, son of the old pretender made 
a rash descent upon the kingdom, under the countenance 
of France, and landing in Scotland, raised a party of his 
adherents, and marched within 120 miles of London, and 
might have entered the Capital, but for the division 
among his followers. His party, however, was soon dis. 
persed, and his adherents treated with great severity, some 
of them cut down without mercy in the field, others tried, 
drawn and quartered, hung, or beheaded ; and he himself, 
fled in disguise, wandering over the country, suffering in- 
credible hardships, while thirty thousand pounds were of. 
fered for his head; but at length he made his escape to 
France. 

In the mean time, the unpopularity of Walpole had fore. 
ed him to resign, and several successive changes had tak- 
en place in the ministry ; but without any change of policy, 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, proved only to be a tem- 
porary truce. Indeed, it did not even for a time put an 
end to the collision between the French and English in 
the Eastand West Indies. In 1753, the English com- 
menced a settlement in Nova Scotia, which proved an 
annoyance to the French, and they stirred up the English 
in all the American colonies, and also undertook to ex- 
tend a line of forts from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
in order to surround the English settlements, cut off all 
their trade with the Indians, and keep them in a state of 
hostility to the English, A war also commenced about 
the same time in the East Indies, between two native 
princes, one of which was assisted by the French, and the 
other by the English, which brought the two governments 
into open collision there also. These things could not 
fail to produce arupture between the nations; and in 1755 
the war began. It was this year that the battle was fought 
between Gen. Braddock and the French and Indians, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; in which that General suffered a great de- 
feat, and lost his life, in consequence of disdainfully re- 
fusing to follow the advice 6f Col. Washington; who, after 
the defeat, gathered up the remnants of the army, and 
made a successful retreat through the wilderness. 

The whole continent of Europe was soon after involved 
in the wat; and in the first part of itthe English through 
mismanagement, suffered several disastrous reverses ; and 
the king’s dominions in Hanover, were at one time over- 
run by the French, and his ally, the king of Prussia, was 
left single handed to defend his territory against Russia, 
Austria, France and Spain. At length, however, the Brit- 
ish arms were victorious in the East Indies, and in 1758, 
the French power was completely broken in that quarter. 


Tn the mean time an important change took place in the. 


ministry, which brought the celebrated William Pitt into 
power. This year Cape Breton, which had been surren- 
dered to the French by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was 
retaken. The English also were successful against Fort 
Du-Quease, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; and the next year, the in- 
trepid General Wolfe sealed the heights of Quebec, and 
that city, with the whole of Canada, was taken by the 
English. Thus the power of France was also broken in 
North America, and the Colonies relieved from their 
worst enemy, and North America saved from the domin- 
ion of Popery. By this time the scale began to turn on 
the continent, Hanover recovered strength against the 
French, and the king of Prussia was successful against 
his invaders. 

The efforts of England at this time, in al! parts of the 
globe were amazing. The king of Prussia was assisted 
with men and money; a large force was maintained in In- 
dia; an army of 20,000 was kept up in North America; 
and 30,000 in Germany; beside an immense force at sea, 
which completely annihilated the French naval power. § 

But in the midst of the victories of his arms, in all 
quarters of the world, the king died suddenly of an affec- 
tion of the heart, in 1760, in the 77th year of his age, and 
the 34th of his reign. The general interests of the nation 
were improved during his reign; but a great increase of 
the national debt, already enormous, was the consequence 
of these wars. N. 
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Religion. 





THE COTTAGE FAMILY. 


BY THE LATE REY. WM. H. BORDLEY. 


In the month of May, when nature had just assumed a 
pleasing prospect, and adorned herself with wreaths of 
flowers, I took a tour in the country. On a delightful 
evening, when the sun seemed weary with his journey, 
and was about to plunge himself into the western ocean, a 
walk was proposed. A mild zephyr was playing on the 
surface of the wheat fields, whose pliant tops gently yield- 
ed to its touch. The trees too, expressed assent to its 
breathing, by waving their tender boughs and new-formed 
leaves. All nature appeared in a happy mood. We en- 
tered a vast plain covered with beautiful herbage, on 
which were grazing several flocks of sheep. In the pro- 
gress of our amusing ramble, we arrived at an enchanting 
grove. At the border of the wood, on the brink of a small 
hill, I espied a path leading through a lively glen, whose 
banks. were decorated with ivy. Wrapt in meditation, I 
pursued the windings of this charming vale, and listened to 
the streamlet rippling over its pebbly bed, till I impercep- 
tibly lost my companions. However, strolling along, I 
came to a lofty hill, which with considerable difficulty I 
ascended. Not far from its summit, I discovered a small 
cottage, situated in a little cluster of oaks, close to the 
side of a brook. The neatness of its white-washed front, 
and jasmine-covered roof attracted my attention, Coming 
near this little habitation of cleanliness, and being thirsty, 
I stepped towards the door, and addressing myself to a 
little girl, standing on the threshhold, asked for a drink 
of water. The child, without saying a word, ran hastily 
to her mother, who was working in their garden, and cried 
out, mother, there is a man at the house who wants some 
water. The good woman came bustling along, and with 
a welcoming smile, and polite courtesy, said, Walk in, sir, 
and I will have some water brought. I complied, and was 
comfortably seated on a clean block, which served for a 
chair. Her little’: daughter Mary, tripped to the spring, 
and speedily returned with a pitcher of delightful water. 
The freeness of her manners, and openness of her coun- 
tenance, emboldened me to enter into a very interesting 
conversation. We had been talking some time, and pres- 
ently heard little Mary cry out, mother, yonder comes fa- 
ther. I raised my eyes, and saw a portly, healthy looking 
man coming up to the door, with the smile of contentment 
on his brow. After the customary salutations had passed 
between us, we commenced talking of the beauties of 
Spring, and the enjoyments of retired life. ‘The farther 
we proceeded in conversation, the more his noble heart 
expanded. Forgetting I was a stranger, his fears were 
not roused, but freely communicated his sentiments with 
simplicity and warmth. — 

Speaking of Christianity, he remarked, “she is the 
guardian of true happiness and consummate felicity.” 
The first time, continued he, I was convinced of my sin- 
ful state, was by the preaching ofa Moravian. His de- 
scription of the fall was so pathetic, and his arguments to 
establish the reality of its lamentable effects, were so con- 
clusive and weighty, that I could not disbelieve the mourn- 
ful truth, ‘‘ man is fallen.” I was now convinced that sin 
flowed through every vein of my heart, that I imbibed it 
at my mother’s breast, and that it had infected every mor- 
al feeling of my soul. Clouds of darkness enveloped my 
affrighted conscience; I returned home, retired to my 
chamber, kneeled duwn, and attempted to pray, but all to 
no purpose. In this condition I continued for three 
months. However, one day, when my misery was almost 
intolerable, I rushed into a wood trying to find relief; 
after roving about for some hours, I threw myself on the 
earth, and cried in the agony of hopeless distress, ‘‘ God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” That moment the angel of 
mercy descended, and releasing me from the prison of 
guilt, in which I had been so long incarcerated, gave me 
the seal of gracious freedom. I leaped from the ground, 
hastened home and told my dear wife I had ‘ found Him 
my soul desired to love.” This deliverance from the op- 
pression of sin, became a happy support in the affliction 
which succeeded. My Jandlord demanded an increase of 
rent; and knowing it was impossible for me to live under 
such exorbitant laud rent, I determined to migrate to 
North America. Accordingly, having made every neces- 
sary arrangement, | left England, in hope of finding an 

asylum in the United States. I arrived here, and pur- 
chasing this small tract of land, built this little cottage, 
in which I have lived in contentment, never forgetting the 
cheering promises of God, “ Lo, | am with you alway, even 
tothe end of the world.” ‘“ Behold the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin, yet our Heavenly Fa- 
ther clotheth them.” The Bible, that invaluable book, 
is my solace; the life of my soul; the star that directs 
me through the boisterous ocean of transitory existence to 
the throne of God. Whenever the tear of sorrow trickles 
down my cheek, I open this treasury of glorious and soul- 
cheering promises, and find a balm for every wound of my 
soul. No change of fortune I hope will ever weaken my 
faith ia God’s word. He feeds the young ravens when 
they ery, and he will aaswer the voice of my prayer, if it 
be agreeable to his revealed will. 

He stopped and gave way to the overflowings of his joy. 
We had’ been drawn into so pleasant and happy a-train of 
thought, that each one remained in silent admiration of 
the mercies of God. When the emotions of my bosom 
had subsided, and fellow feeling assumed its proper tone, 
perceiving the evening star above the horizon, I took my 


. and nodding upon you in by-places, with a most unexpect- 








hat, thanked them for their kindness, prayed a blessing 
upon them, and departed. As I walked homeward, my 
mind contemplated with particular delight the firm charac- 
ter of this cottager’s faith, and the purity of his religious 
creed. The riches of the world, thought I, are trash in- 
deed, compared with the wealth of this good man. With 
these meditations I retired to. my bed, praying God to 
grant me the religion of this cottager. 














Obituary. 














ANNE. 

In a retired and sequestered spot on the banks of the 
Connecticut, lived, a few years since, a lonely widow, 
with her two orphan children. She was descended from 
an English family, but since the death of her husband, 
had retired from the busy world, and chosen this quiet 
spot, that she might spend the remainder of her days in 
solitude, and train up her children in the paths of peace 
and virtue, and instil into their minds the seeds of future 
usefulness. It was indeed a favored spot. Nature had 
there lavished her bounteous gifts in rich profusion. The 
lowly cottage, almost hidden among the trees, was a per- 
fect model of rural beauty. The tasteful hand of art had 
not been there to imitate, or mar the pristine beauty, and 
harmonious display of nature. The air seemed redolent 
with the fragrance of flowers, peeping out from every nook, 


ed welcome. 

Amid these quiet scenes, the widow’s heart was soothed. 
She gradually resumed her former cheerfulness, andsspent 
her time in training up the objects of her care, her two 
surviving children. Oft would she follow them over hill 
and dale, and oft would sit for hours, and view the wonders 
of creation, and seek to draw their minds from “ nature 
up to nature’s God,” to Him, the author of their being. 

But alas! amid these scenes, oft would a shade of sad- 
ness pass across the brow of that devoted mother, as she 
gazed upon the sightless orbs of her beloved daughter. 
Yes, Anne was blind. She had been blind from infancy. 
To her the light of day was nought but darkness. The 
beauty of the earth, the glory of the heavens, she had nev- 
erseen. Yet she was happy. While at her mother’s side, 
listening to the buoyant steps and merry laugh of her more 
favored brother, her cup of joy was full; she wished for 
nothing more. Often she might be seen roaming among 
the fields with her fond brother, who would guide her 
steps, and Jead her to some favored spot, or to some shady 
nook, where they would sit, and he would read to her the 
word of life, the book she dearly prized. It was thus 
they spent their youthful days in innocence, in the full en- 
joyment of the countless -blessings by which they were 
surrounded. 

Thus time rolled on. But soon the mother’s heart again 
was called to mourn, as day by day she marked the alter- 
ed mien, the wasting form of her beloved daughter. She 
had ever watched her with a deep solicitude, and as she 
gazed upon her fragile form, had often felt a secret fear, a 
whispering in the soul, that seemed to say, she was not 
long for earth ; that soon the tender plant must be remov- 
ed to a more congenial clime; that soon that lovely spir- 
it now enshrined in darkness, in all its purity and inno- 
cence, would break the bonds of earth, and soar above, to 
those eternal mansions, where all darkness is dispelled. 
That secret fear had now become a dread reality; for 
with half-averted eyes, the mother watched the daily pro- 
gress of disease, and knew too well that death had marked 
her for his own. 

“Oh, who can speak her wo! 
She saw death feeding on her dear child’s cheek, 
Yet strove in vain to think it was not so.” 

Time hurried on, and soon the lovely girl was laid upon 
her couch, the victim of disease. Ojt would she sigh to 
roam among the fields as she was wont, yet it was ever 
followed by a calm, resigned expression, as she felt that 
soon she should depart to roam among the fields of Par- 
adise. 

It was a fine morning, Anne reclined upon her couch 
beneath ashady tree, that overhung their dwelling. There 
she had been removed at her own faint request, that-she 
might once more feel the soothing influences of nature. 
Although she might not take a last, fond look of scenes, 
among which she had spent so many happy days, yet’ she 
could once more feel the balmy air, and hear the gentle 
breeze, the busy hum of insects, the warbling of the birds, 
sounds to her ear so pleasant and familiar. She lay upon 
her couch, and at her side sat her devoted mother, watch- 
ing her every want, and at her feet played her young 
brother, all unconscious of the stroke that was to blight 
his young affections. Anne turned towards her mother, 
and with a sweet expression, took her hand and faintly 
spoke ; ‘‘ Mother, I must now bid adieu'to all these pleas- 
ant scenes, and go far hence. Even now I seem to hear 
a voice from yon bright world above, which bids me come. 
Mother! O, do not.weep! I go to Him, whom you have 
ever taught me to obey and love ; to that kind friend who 
never will forsake, but will conduct me to those blessed 
mansions which he hath prepared for those who truly love 
him. I shall no longer be your poor blind Anne, for I 
shall see my Saviour face to face. O, what a glorious 
thought! Even now, methinks he stands with open arms, 
all ready to receive me. O, mother, let me go—” 

Her strength was gone. She fell upon her mother’s 
breast, and soon her joyous spirit winged its way to realms 
on high, into her Saviour’s presence. 








Morality. 
THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. 


John. Grandmother, you will never feel that wind at 
your back again, which gave you the rheumatism last win- 
ter. It came through a chink in the wall under the win- 
dow, and I have stopped it up. 

Grandmother. Thank you, my boy. But who showed 
you how to do it? and where did you get the mortar ? 

J. It is nice, strong m grandmother, and nobody 
showed me how; but I watehed the men at work at farm- 
er Wilson’s house, and when they went away to their din- 
ner, I got a tile and put some mortar upon it to bring it 
home; and one man had left his trowel, so I borrowed 
that, and took it back again before the men came to their 
work. Was not that clever? 

G. You meant it very kindly to me, John, 1 dare say; 
but I’m afraid it was more cleverly done, as you say, than 
honestly. 

J. Honestly, grandmother! I would not do anything 
dishonest for the world. Dishonest means thieving, does 
it not? I would not be a thief for the world. 

G. Alas! my boy, I fear you have been a thief for a 
much smaller matter. But come and sit down by me, and 
give me your hand, and let us talk about it alittle. Now, 
John, tell me what made you watch till the men were 
gone? and what made yor in a hurry to carry the trowel 
back before the man returned from his dinner ? 

J. Because I thought they would not let me have the 
mortar and the trowel. 

G. And why would they have refused to let you have 
them ? 

J. Ido not know. I suppose because they wanted the 
mortar ; or because it belonged to their employer. 

G. Then it did not belong to you; so it is clear that 
you have taken something that was not yours. When 
James Franks took your whipping-top, what did you 
say? 

J. Iknow I called him a thief, grandmother. But I 
only had that one top, and I have never got another since. 
And there was so much of that mortar—such a heap! Mr. 
Tyler could never miss the little bit that I took. 

G. I believe, John, you have not forgotten the twen- 
tieth chapter of Exodus, which you could say so well last 
winter. 

‘V..No, grandmother; I can say every word now. 

G. And what is the eighth commandment ? 

J. Thou shalt not steal. 

G. It does not say anything about little or much. And 
the tenth says that you must not even wish for what is 
your neighbor’s. So you see that wishing for what be- 
longed to the bricklayer, and taking it, broke two com- 
mandments at once. «And as to its not being missed, do 
you think that I should miss one potato out of the bushel 
that Mrs. Goodson gave me yesterday ? 

J. No, grandmother, you would not, I amsure. Then, 
you know, it could do no harm. 

G. That is a mistake of yours, my dear boy. It is true 
I should not miss the first or the second; but suppose 
Franks were to come and take one every day till all were 
gone—what then ? 

J. Yes, I see now. If taking the one was not stealing, 
taking one at a time would never come to stealing the 
whole bushel; yet, sure I am, I should have said that 
Franks, the thief, had stolen all your potatoes. O, I am 
athief; what shall I do? 

Here John’s tears flowed plentifully. His grandmother 
suffered him to weep for some time, and then said to him, 
gently and kindly, 

G. There is one thing you can do, my child; you can 
go and confess your fault, and asked to be furgiven. 

J. O, but the bricklayer will be so angry! 

G. Perhaps he will; but we must not shrink from that. 
I will go with you, and tell him that, now you really un- 
derstand what stealing is, I hope you will never be a thief 
again. But there is something else to be thought of first. 
Who is it that says, “‘ Thou shalt not steal ?” 

J. It is God, grandmother. 

G. Then you have offended God, too, my dear boy. 
Does God ever forgive those who steal ? 

J. O, yes! He forgave the thief on the cross. 

G. Yes, because Jesus Christ died that sinners might 
be forgiven. Let us kneel down and pray that God, for 
Jesus’ sake, would forgive your theft, and then we shall 
have courage to face the owner of the mortar, 














Parental. 
THE SEVEN CHILDREN. 


Early in the morning, as the day began to dawn, the 
devout father of a family arose with his wife from their 
couch, and thanked God for the new day, and for their 
refreshing slumber. f 

But the red glow of morning beamed into the little 
chamber where their seven children lay in their beds and 
slept. 

Then they gazed at the children one by one, and the 
mother said, ‘“‘ ‘They are seven in number; alas! it will 
be hard for us to find them food.”” Thus sighed the moth- 
er, for there was a famine in the land. 

But the father smiled and said, ‘‘See, do they not lie 
there and sleep, all the seven? And they have all red ° 
cheeks, and the beams of the morning stream over them, 
so that they appear lovelier than ever, like seven blooming 
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roses. Mother, that shows us that he who. creates the 
morning and sends us sleep, is true and unchangeable. 
And as they stepped from the chamber, they saw at the 
door, fourteen shoes in a row, growing smaller and small- 
er, two by two, a pair for each child. The mother gazed 


rr and when she saw that they were so many, she | then’ oe pagen “Pother laa Gavel aih'al title tases tr iey 


But the father said, ‘‘ Mother, why dost thou weep? | ih. yonth’s Companion. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Edwardsville, Illinois, Aug. 28, 1847. 
Mx. Witt1s—Sir—I am so delighted with the Youth’s Com- 
anion, that I cannot think of doing without it. Father telis me 
geen send you some money, or my paper will stop coming. This 
I cannot think of, for ] had rather do without a great many things 


spending several times, and] have saved it to send to you for 
My Mother took that paper from its 


Have not all the séven received sound and active feet? | commencement to the end of the fifth volume, and father had 
Why, then, should we be anxious about that which covers : them bound; they make a nice set of volumes, and I take a 
them? If the children havé Gonfidence in us, should we | great deal of pleasure in reading them. I wish to keep all my 


not have confidence in Him Who can do more than we 
can comprehend 2” 
** See! his sun rises! 


Thus they spoke, and toiled at their labors, and God 
blessed the work of their hands, and they had enough and « 
to spare, they and their seven children; for faith gives 
strength and courage, and love elevates the soul. 

[Home Magazine. 











Editorial. 


THE SHOES. 

“If I were that girl,” said Annette, to her mother, as they 
passed a little girl who carried her shoes in her hand, instead of 
wearing them, “if I were that girl, 1 would not beso much afraid 
of spoiling my shoes.” 

“T’s a new fashion to have shoes and go barefoot,” said 
Robert. 

“Hush, my children,” said Mrs. Dalton, “the poor girl over- 
Leard you ; see how red her face is.” 

“ Was'there any harm in what I ssid, mother?” said An- 
nette. 

“Yes, daughter, you hurt the feelings of the poor girl.” 

“Tam sorry, but don’t you think it is rather silly in her to go 
barefoot, when she has shoes—though perhaps they hurt her 
feet.” 

“J do not think the reason you suggest for her not wearing 
her shoes is the true one; I presume, indeed I know, she is afraid 
of wearing out her shoes.” 

“ And so prefers to wear out her’ feet; that is great,” said 
Robert. 

“If you understood the motive which influences her, you would 
not speak of her in that tone. Her story, or rather that of her 
mother, is a very sad one.” 

“ Won't you please to tell us about it?” said Annette. 

“ When did you know her mother?” said Robert, with not as 
much propriety of manner as was desirable. 

“ We were schoolgirls together, and intimate friends.” 

“Are you not friends now ?” said Annette. 

“ Yes.” 

+ You never go there, do you ?” said Robert. 

‘ Robert,” said Annette in a whisper, “can’t you be more re 
spectful to mother? ” 

“T do not visit her because her wretched husband has forbid- 
den her to receive my visits.” 

“ He has’nt any right to forbid you from going to see her, has 
he ?” eaid Robert. 

“He has not, but my going there would cause him to make 
her condition far more unhappy than it now is. We were school- 
girls, together, as I said; she was universally beloved. Soon 
after she left school, she was married to her present husband, 
who was then one of the most exemplary young men in the vil- 
lage.” 

“And he so bad now,” said Annette ? 

* Yes, he had not received a religious education, and inoffen- 
sive and correct as was his deportment, it was not based on 
religious principle, and when temptation assailed him, he fell. 
His course downward was at first slow, and his wife long strove 
to conceal his faults. Ishall never forget the day when conceal- 
ment being no longer possible, she came to me,.and opened to 
my view, her bleeding heart. It was the first time she had ever 
spoken of his faults toany one. He suspected her, and charged 
her with the fact of having told me hertroubles. She would not 
falsify ; and from that day to this, he has felt towards me the 
most bitter hatred. What his poor wife suffers, you can never 
know. She does not appear to care for her own suffering; she 
svems to think only of her children. She labors night and day 
for their sakes. She purchased those shoes by sewing at night, 
when her wretched husband was asleep. Her daughter pleaded 
with her mother that she would expend the money in making 
herself comfortable, but she insisted that her own comfort was 
best consulted in the comfort of her child. The daughter then 
accepted the shoes, but is very careful not to soil or injure them, 
that it may be long before her mother will be obliged to pur- 
chase her another pair.” 

“Tam sorry she heard my remark—I am very sorry I made it,” 
said Annette. 

“You see how important it is to avoid every thing calculated 
to hurt the feelings of any one. We may often thoughlessly add 

to a load of sorrow already too heavy.” 

« Wont you let me give her some of my things mother?” 

“[ have no objection; I shall be pleased if you can give her 
something that will be useful to her, and at the expense of some 
inconvenience to yourself.” 

“J would give her anything I have. I will be very careful 
what I say in future.” 

Will the reader form the same resolution ? Je Ae 











papers as mother did, and have them bound; each volume makes 
a valuable book, full of good advice to young persons like my- 


Come then, like it let us begin ! self. My mother lived in Reading, Mass., when she took this 
, 


our day’s work with a cheerful countenance.” | pease; Se died here Sept. 10, 1838, when I was only seven 
| 


months old. I was nine years old last February. God has pro- 
vided me with another mother, who is very kind to me, and for 
which I am old enough to feel very thankful. Iam the only 


. child of my own mother, though I have two brothers and one 


sister. Brother William Henry can read my papers, and the 


‘ others cansoon. I hope ys! will like to read them as well as I 
| 








do. I here send you one do 


ar, please send me your paper, and 
oblige your young friend. M 


ary E, WER. 


——@~——_—__ 
Hindsdale, Ms., Sept. 8th, 1847. 
Mr. Wit11s—Sir—It pains me to think that the Companion 
has had to go to bed without its supper, in consequence of my 
neglect. I can make no better apology than to enclose Two 
Dollars, for which you wil! please send your receipt. 
LEN M. Miter. 
[We do not wish any of our young readers to be in pain ; but 
hope many subscribers who have allowed the Companion to “ go 
to bed without its supper,” will feel uneasy, till they forward the 
payments that are due.—Editor.} 


NEW BOOKS. 
By the Amexican T'ract Society—28 Cornhill, Boston. 

Family Christian Almanac, for 1848. This is decidedly the 
handsomest and best Almanac we have ever seen. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress—a small, handsome edition, with 
Plates. 

The Colporteur and Roman Catholic. A Dialogue. A plain, 
convincing argument, in a kind Christian spirit. 

Conversations on Training the Young. 

Colporteur and Aged Man. A Dialogue. 

Narrative of Poor Joseph. By Rev.,Dr. Calamy. 

Colporteur and Farmer. A Dialogue. 

The Poor Man’s Guide and Friend, 











Variety. 








SATURDAY NIGHT. 


How sweet after the cares of the week, comes Saturday even- 
ing! The brain, over-worked by six days of incessant labor, 
looks forward joyfully to repose; and a sweet, calm Sabbath 
steals over us in anticipation, as we enter our house. We feel 
that, for one day at least, we shall forget the world and all its 
anxieties. Ifit is winter, we draw up around the fire; if sum- 
mer, we sit by the open window; in either case, we give our- 
selves up to the hour with a relish we never experience at other 
times. For the moment, something of the zest of childhood in 
enjoying a holiday, returns to us; we seem to breathe freer, our 
spirits rise, little trifles amuse us, and we revel in a perfect over- 
flow of happiness. Have you never, reader, enjoyed such Sat- 
urday evenings? How the pleasure of it is heightened if the 
day’s business has been corroding, and if, at its close, you have 
walked home through the rain and got thoroughly wetted; then 
what luxury to put on the slipper, to indue the dressing-gown, to 
roll the easy chair to the fire, and sit down to a pleasant book or 
an hour’s chat with your wife! Saturday evening! How many 
sweet associations does the name conjure up ! 


—— 
ANECDOTE OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


When Pope was one evening at Burton’s Coffee House, and 
with Swift, Aburthnot, and others, poring over a manuscript of 
the Greek Aristophanes, they found one sentence which they 
could not comprehend. As they talked pretty lodd,a young 
officer who stood by the fire heard their conference, and begg- 
ed leave to look at the passage. 

“Oh,” said Pope sarcastically, “by all means; pray let the 
young gentleman lvok at it.” 

Upon which the young officer took up the book, and, consid- 
ering awhile, said there only wanted a note of interrogation to 
make the whole intelligible. 

“And pray, sir,” said Pope, piqued at being outdone by a red- 
coat, “ what is‘a note of interrogation ?” 

“A note of interrogation,” said the youth, turning on the hunch- 
backed questioner a look of the utmost contempt, “is a little 
crooked thing that asks questions.” 


—_——_ 
THE CRUSHED PLANT. 


A gentleman was walking in a beautiful garden, and he took 
great pains not to tread upon, or in any way injure any of the 
lowers. While he was walking from place to place, having his 
attention fixed on the showy flowers, he trod on a rare and very 
valuable plant, that just lifted its lonely head above the soil. 
Thus it often happens in this world, that the great, perhaps 
worthless ones of the earth are treated with attention, while the 
humble and worthy are forgotten and trodden under foot. Be 
careful not to commit this fault. Be on the lookout for modest 
merit. Do not, through carelessness, treat it with neglect. Do 
not become so much interested in those who are rich, who live 
in splendor, and who occupy high stations, that you forget the 
poor who may have far stronger claims on your attention, who 
may be far more worthy of your regard. 


———— 
ATTACHMENT OF THE DOG. 


We have just been informed of an anecdote illustrating strong- 
ly the attachment of the dog for his master. About six weene 
ago a person died in this town, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Edge Hill. A white dog, belonging to the deceased, 
followed the remains of his master to the grave, where he re- 
mained night and day. After being there a considerable time, 


| fed by the inhabitants of the neighborhood, who were struck by 

this manifestation of affection, an attempt was made to induce 
the dog to forget his sorrow. He was taken away in the night 
time in a bag to a considerable distance ; but the very first op- 
portunity he started off to occupy his position on the grave of his 
master. The poor animal continued to remain there up to Wed- 
nesday last, when, we are informed, poisonous food was given to 
him with the humane intention of ‘putting a period to his suffer- 
ings.—Liverpool paper. 

——_—~—_—_ 


A CONSISTENT SERVANT. 


A fashionable lady in Boston had in her employment a youn 
man from the country. On certain occasions he was instructe 
to inform any company who might ring at the door, that “ Mrs. 
was not at home.” 

One day John made this reply to an intimate friend of the la- 
dy, who shortly went away, leaving a card and a promise to call 
again. As the card was handed to Mrs. » She said : 

“John, what did you say tothe lady 3 

“T told her you were not at home.’ 

“Well, John, [ hope you did not laugh.” 

“Oh no, ma’am,” said John, “I never laugh when I tell a lie.’ 

—_—~———. 


PUTTING THE SADDLE ON THE RIGHT HORSE. 


The Siewing anecdote from the New York Mercury contains 
a moral: 

An Irishman going down Barclay street in hot haste, in order 
to get on board the boat, which he saw at a distance was at the 
wharf, arrived there just in time to be too late—in other words, 
just as the boat had unshipped her fastenings, and put off from 
the dock. 

“Ah, Jemmy,” said a friend of his, who had watched his move- 
ments, “you did not run fast enough.” 

“ Yis, I did,” said Jimmy, “J ran fast enough, but I did’nt 
start soon enough 2” 








__——_—_ 


AN IRISH WAY OF PUTTING A HORSE INTO A WAGON. 


A few days since, a gentleman in Worcester county, who 
employs several Irishmen in cultivating his grounds, ordered one 
of his men to put his horse into the wagon. After a short ab- 
sence, Pat returned, exclaiming, “I’ve got him in, sir, but it was 
a mighty hard job though!” This answer somewhat puzzled 
the gentleman, who upon going into the yard, found his horse 
actually standing up in the wagon, trembling with fear, at his 
elevated and unsafe position, After getting the horse down 
upon terra firma, he then instructed Pat as to the proper man- 
ner of “ putting a horse into a wagon.”—Boston Jour. 


Pr Ldn 
MUSIC IN ANIMALS. 


A friend informs us that he has of late been several times dis- 
turbed in the middle of the night by the sound of music. He 
thought for some time that it was fancy, and turned to sleep 
again ; but was at length convinced that he heard the sotnd of 
the piano.. Wondering who could be playing on it at such an 
hour, he went down stairs to discover the musician; and open- 
ing the door softly, discovered the cat walking forward and back- 
ward on the keys for her ladyship’s amusement.—Exchange. 

_——————. 


Latest Description or a Moustacue.—Oh, mother, moth: 
er! said a little girl, running into the house in great amazement - 
whata funny man I saw; the top of his head was down on his 
chin—~and he had’nt got no mouth! 


Poetry. 


THE CHILD'S INQUIRY. 


“ Earth is so beautiful, dear mother, 
I should not like to die. 
Although they tell me there are worlds 
More bright beyond the sky: 
But, mother, in that distant land, 
For this home I should pine, 
For little children have not there 
A father kind as mine.” 


“Jesus, my child, the helpless loves; 

Tn Scripture we are told 
He gathers all His wandering lambs 

ithin one cherished fold ; 

Come, read that book of Holy Word; 
What says the prophet of the Lord ? 
Eye hath not seen, ear hath not known, 
The wonders of God’s mighty throne.” 


“ And yet pretty are my flowers ! 
How sweet the linnet’s song! 

And dearer still my own pet lamb— 
How should I leave it long?” 


“The flowers of earth, my child, will fade— 
The petted lamb must die; 

And singing birds, when winter comes, 
Far, far from thee will fly ; 

But buds and blossoms round the gate 
Of Eden ne’er decay, 

And birds of paradise are there, 
With plumage always gay, 

Read sn the book of Holy Word, 

What says the prophet of the Lord ? 

Eye hath not seen, ear hath not known, 

The glories of Jehovah’s throne.” 


“ But, mother, I’m so happy here, 
With everything to love— 

Why should I leave this pretty world, 
For one so far above?” - 


“ Alas! poor child, when sickness comes 
And takes away the bloom, 

And suffering has made thee seek 
Those far beyond the tomb— 

Then when thine eyes are dimmed with tears, 
Thy heart torn with despair, 

Thou’lt ponder on the sacred page, 
And find thy comfort there ; 

For in that book of Holy Word 

Well speaks the prophet of the Lord— 

ae hath not seen, ear hath not known, 

The splendor of God’s shining throne.” 

[Dublin Warder. 
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